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The cover illustration is a sketch, prepared from the architect's ele- 
vations, of the new Wildlife Management and Fisheries Building at 
Humboldt State College, construction of which will begin next 
month. The sketch was prepared under the direction of N. Reese 
Bullen, Associate Professor of Art at the college. 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE— 
Regional College for the Redwood Empire 
CORNELIUS H. SIEMENS, President 


Humboldt State College is unique among the state colleges of Cali- 
fornia. Although the smallest among the ten state colleges, its enrollment 
of more than 800 ranks it nationally well above the average college in 
size. It serves the post-high-school educational needs of the largest area 
in California not having any other institution of higher education, either 
junior college or four-year college. Its curriculum includes, in addition 
to the courses of study offered in similar institutions, many courses not 
found in the other colleges; its hilltop location is distinctive; its four- 
decade history and traditions are interesting. Humboldt State is a five- 
year college, accredited by the Western College Association and, for 
purposes of transfer, by the University of California. It is authorized 
to confer the A.B., B.S., B.Ed., and M.A. degrees. 


Purposes AND OBJECTIVES 

Originally created as a teacher-education institution, Humboldt State 
College has as one of its major objectives the training of teachers and 
administrators for both elementary and secondary schools. The scope 
of its objectives, however, has been broadened to include vocational 
courses in areas other than teaching—both two years and four years in 
length. Some of these courses are useful to students from any part of 
the state; others are adapted to the special needs of northwestern Cali- 
fornians. Humboldt State College also provides preprofessional training 
for students who plan to transfer to professional schools for advanced 
work, and it serves as a regional college of liberal arts and a cultural 
center for that vast region of California known as the Redwood Empire. 


THE Campus 

The campus of Humboldt State College, consisting of approximately 
75 acres, occupies a beautifully wooded hillside overlooking the city of 
Arcata, Humboldt Bay, and the Pacific Ocean. Across the bay to the 
south can be seen the city of Eureka. 

The main building and the new library crown the top of the hill. 
Clustered around the main building and the library are the new bio- 
logical science building, the industrial arts building, the gymnasium, 
the college elementary school, the student center, and the dormitory, 
Nelson Hall. In addition to these permanent buildings, there are tem- 
porary structures housing the radio, agriculture, forestry, photography, 
and music departments. Redwood Hall is a temporary dormitory for 
men, constructed from a surplus army barracks building. 
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The wildlife management curriculums have also been housed in tem- 
porary facilities. However, the Legislature appropriated funds in 1953 
for a permanent plant for this program. The plant will include a class- 
room and laboratory building, a fish hatchery complete with ponds 
and raceways, a shed for rearing of fur-bearing animals, and pens for 
raising pheasants and other game birds. The classroom building will be 
made of redwood and will house several large laboratories, specimen 
preservatoriums, aquariums, a lecture room, a pathology room, a 
brooder room, and necessary auxiliary space. The plans for the new 
plant have been evaluated by many persons from many sections of the 
country, and the universal opinion is that when completed it will be 
superior to any other building of its kind in the United States. 

The Wildlife Management Building will be situated in a grove of 
campus redwoods. To the east of the campus, a beautiful second growth 
of redwoods on a higher hillside forms a backdrop for the buildings. 
The stadium—Redwood Bow]—is carved out of a mountain gulch imme- 
diately back of the main building, and it, too, is ringed about with giant 
redwoods. 

The formally landscaped portions of the campus have recently been 
planted with great sweeps of flowering shrubs, trees, and annuals. 
Azaleas, rhododendrons, tulips, roses, fuchsias, and chrysanthemums 
bloom, in their seasons, in a profusion that only a mild climate permits. 
Broad hillsides are covered with variegated ivy, hypericum, or cotone- 
aster. Various trees and shrubs give an ever-changing aspect to the 
scene. The college is fortunate in having on its campus three specimens 
of the Meta-sequoia—a species of redwood almost extinct—which were 
transplanted from the interior of China about 1946. 


THe CurRICULUM 


The curricular offerings of Humboldt State College are broad and 
varied. They have been developed over the years to meet many differ- 
ing needs. 


Liberal Arts Curriculums 


Humboldt State College offers curriculums in the liberal arts leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree. Majors are avail- 
able in allied arts, art, biological sciences, botany, conservation, eco- 
nomics, English, history, home economics, music, nursing, premedical 
sciences, social sciences, or zoology. Special flexibility is made possible 
through group majors which may be arranged to fill individual needs. 


Four-year Occupational Curriculums 


The offerings at Humboldt State College include a series of voca- 
tional or occupational curriculums, four years in length, leading to the 
A.B. or B.S. degree with major in business administration, nursing, sec- 
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retarial work, speech and radio, social service, wildlife management, or 
fisheries. The wildlife management and fisheries program, which draws 
the largest undergraduate enrollment of any four-year occupational 
curriculum at the college, is among the largest of its kind in the nation. 
Graduates of the college are employed by the State Department of 
Fish and Game, by the United States Wildlife Service, and many other 
agencies.. 

It is believed that the new wildlife management plant at Humboldt 
State College (featured on the cover of this publication) will be the 
first building in the ndtion to be devoted solely to training in the 
science of conservation of our wildlife resources. As mentioned earlier, 
the building and adjoining site will be fully equipped with laboratories, 
specimen preservatoriums, aquariums, a fish hatchery with pools and 
raceways, a fur shed, bird pens, and brooder rooms. The location of 
the college near forests, bodies of fresh and salt water, mountains, and 
rich bottom lands, provides an outdoor laboratory that is ideal. 


Teacher-Education Curriculums 


The training of teachers is a primary purpose of all California state 
colleges. Humboldt State College, therefore, has developed a strong 
program for training teachers to serve at any level from kindergarten 
through the secondary school. Programs for training administrators of 
elementary schools and supervisors of rural and urban elementary edu- 
cation have recently been added. 

Humboldt State College is authorized by the State Department of 
Education to offer courses leading to recommendation for the follow- 
ing credentials: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; junior high 
school, special secondary in art, music, home economics, business 
education, physical education, speech correction; general secondary; 
elementary school administration; elementary school supervision; and 
special supervision in music, art, or physical education. 

A distinct advantage to the credential candidates at Humboldt State 
College is the College Elementary Demonstration School. It began as a 
training school just one week after the parent institution—Humboldt 
State Normal School—opened in 1914, and has continued as an impor- 
tant element of the program for the education of elementary school 
teachers. With its fine faculty and supervising teachers, it has con- 
tributed greatly to a rich program of teacher education. The public 
elementary and high schools of Arcata and Eureka, as well as selected 
rural schools in the vicinity, provide additional facilities for directed 
teaching by candidates for credentials. 


Graduate Curriculums 


Vital to the teacher-education program at Humboldt State College 
is its graduate study program. Since 1949 the college has been author- 
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ized to grant the Master of Arts degree to qualified candidates who 
meet the requirements, among which is an appropriate California teach- 
ing credential. Candidates for the Master of Arts degree may major in 
elementary education, secondary curriculum or guidance, administra- 
tion and supervision, or social science. 

As a part of the requirements for the general secondary credential, 
candidates must complete one year of graduate training in addition to 
that required for the bachelor’s degree. For these candidates Humboldt 
State College offers majors in art, business education, conservation edu- 
cation, English, language arts, life and general sciences, mathematics, 
music, physical education, physical and general sciences, social sciences, 
and speech. 


Two-year Curriculums 


Because of special regional needs, Humboldt State College has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to perform certain func- 
tions that are elsewhere performed by junior colleges. The college 
accordingly offers a number of occupational curriculums that are two 
years in length. Related to the economy of northwestern California 
are the two-year occupational curriculums in forestry-lumbering and 
agriculture-dairying. Two-year curriculums are also offered in drafting, 
photography, secretarial work, and recreational leadership. 


Preprofessional Curriculums 


Humboldt State College also offers special curriculums for students 
preparing to transfer to other institutions for professional training. 
These are available in agriculture, architecture, dentistry, engineering, 
forestry, law, letters and science, library science, medicine, mortuary 
science, nursing, optometry, pharmacy, and veterinary science, and 
others are provided when special needs are demonstrated. 

These curriculums have been carefully devised to meet the require- 
ments of the University of California and other universities to which 
transfer is made. 


EXTENSION AND SUMMER SERVICE 


Limited or part-time students accounted for 18 per cent of the 1953 
fall semester enrollment. This figure represents a real service to citizens 
living reasonably near the college. Many teachers and other persons 
who are employed full time, as well as wives of students and other 
housewives, take advantage of the extended-day program to continue 
their education by enrolling in late afternoon and evening courses. Also, 
the college offers community service by conducting extension courses 
which are scheduled in surrounding towns as well as on the college 
campus in the evening. 
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Humboldt State College has two consecutive summer sessions, six 
weeks and four weeks in length. The summer sessions are particularly 
helpful to teachers and are planned largely with their needs in mind. 
However, the needs of undergraduates are not overlooked, especially 
of those who wish to complete graduation requirements at a faster 
than normal rate. The Division of Education and Psychology offers 
a score or more of courses in the Summer Session, and each of the 
other divisions is represented by one or more first courses in fields 
most important to teachers or prospective teachers and by several ad- 
vanced courses helpful to those who desire further training in such 
fields. The four-week summer session consists entirely of education 
courses and workshops, and the following courses covering subject 
matter required for teaching credentials: History of the United States, 
History of California, and American Constitutional Government. 

An interesting sidelight on the Summer Session is the widely scattered 
locations from which its students come, for as an attraction the summer 
program must surely share credit with the cool and exhilarating summer 
climate, the activity and recreational programs planned by the college, 
and the fact that Humboldt County is considered by many to be a 
vacationer’s paradise. The Summer Session Bulletin always concludes 
with this invitation: 

“If you can’t study where it’s hot, 
Come to Humboldt where it’s not!” 
Tue Facutty 

The faculty at Humboldt State College, chosen with extreme care, 
can be characterized as a fully capable teaching staff. A large majority 
of its members, including the staff of the library and the college ele- 
mentary school, hold graduate degrees from the most eminent univer- 
sities in the nation. As a result of the operation of the recently adopted 
budget formula for the constitution of state college faculties in Cali- 
fornia, Humboldt State College has a sufficiently large number of pro- 
fessors to provide adequate instruction in the curriculums which it is 
authorized to offer. 

Nine faculty members have been with the institution for more than 
15 years—two of them for more than 30. Eighteen members have been 
on the Humboldt staff between five and ten years. The long experience 
of these faculty members is of special value to the college. Within the 
past five years, as the student body has grown in size and the cur- 
riculums have broadened in scope, a large number of new professors 
have been employed. 

The ratio of students to faculty members is relatively low at Hum- 
boldt State College, permitting a more friendly and intimate relationship 
than is possible at large colleges. A very popular annual tradition is the 
Faculty Show—written and acted by members of the professional staff— 
in which the students are lampooned in fun by their instructors. 
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THE STUDENT Bopy AND STUDENT LIFE 


With other California institutions, Humboldt State College shared in 
the tremendous growth of college enrollment throughout the nation 
immediately following World War II. From a 1940 prewar student 
body of 426, which had dropped to 169 by 1943, enrollment rose 
suddenly to 649. The peak year of the “G.I.” boom was 1949, when 
there were 746 students enrolled. Humboldt State College experienced 
the same “recession” as other colleges, yet along with other California 
institutions it has experienced an upturn in total college enrollment and 
has reached an all-time high enrollment of 834 students in the spring 
of 1954. 

All indications suggest continued increases in enrollment over a long 
term. It is anticipated that by 1954-55 at least 950 will be enrolled, and 
that by the fall semester of 1955 more than a thousand students will 
be in attendance. 

Nearly half—364—of the students enrolled in the fall semester of 
1953 came from within Humboldt County. A study of “enrollment by 
source,” in which each student listed the last school he attended, showed 
that the remaining students came from widely scattered areas of the 
state, the nation, and the world. Forty-two other counties in California 
were represented by 218 students; 33 other states by 184 students; five 
students came from Jordan; three from American Samoa; and one each 
from the Azores, France, Germany, Nova Scotia, Scotland, and Switzer- 
land. In the spring semester of 1954, Portugal and Sweden were also 
represented in the student body. 

A variety of student organizations contributes to the interest of col- 
lege life at Humboldt State. The Associated Students is the official 
organization of the student body. It manages the student activity 
program, makes and administers its own budget, and operates the 
student store and snack bar on the campus. It publishes the college 
newspaper, the Lumberjack, and the yearbook, The Sempervirens. 

Each class maintains its own organization and sponsors an all-college 
social event annually. There are clubs for students with different in- 
terests, such as dramatics, radio, conservation, home economics, music, 
and teaching. The Intercollegiate Knights and the Spokes are service 
clubs for men and for women. The Newman Club and the College Y 
are religious-centered organizations. Each of the dormitory or residence 
groups maintains its own organization. 


Student Personnel Services 


The personal needs of individual students in their adjustment to 
college routine, and in maintenance of physical and mental health and 
a balanced social life, are in the care of the Dean of Students and his 
associates. The office of the Dean of Students is a complex organization, 
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encompassing many facilities and offering many services helpful in meet- 
ing students’ needs that are related to scholastic success. 

Entering students are given a battery of tests, administered by the 
Associate Dean of Students in charge of guidance. These include tests 
of occupational interest, scholastic aptitude, personal and social ad- 
justment, special abilities or aptitudes, special tests of aptitude along 
mechanical, clerical, medical, artistic, or musical lines. When needed, 
additional tests are administered which indicate the status of students 
in general education or in special fields. The results of these tests are 
available to faculty members, who are encouraged to consult the test 
results and other facilities of the office in helping individual students 
with their learning problems. 

Besides testing, other valuable student personnel services are admin- 
istered through the office of the Dean of Students, including assistance 
in the orientation of new students, individual counseling for all students, 
supervision of student activities, financial aid and student employment, 
job placement, maintenance of student personnel records, regulation of 
student conduct, and co-ordination of all college social activities. 


Student Health Service 


Facilities for caring for the health needs of the expanding student 
population of Humboldt State College have recently been enlarged. 
The services of the college physician and the nurse have been extended 
to provide health care every school day of the college year, on call. 


Student Housing 


Until very recently, Humboldt State College was the only state col- 
lege in California with permanent campus housing for students, 4 feature 
determined by its geographic isolation. Its Nelson Hall is unique, being 
the only college-administered dormitory in California that houses both 
men and women; separate wings of the building for men and for women 
are joined (or separated!) by the college cafeteria. Other housing facili- 
ties for students include Redwood Hall for men and Humboldt Village 
of 30 small separate houses for students with families. 


ALUMNI 


Humboldt State College has many distinguished alumni, one of the 
most prominent of whom is Monroe E. Spaght, executive vice-president 
of Shell Oil Company. Other distinguished gradutes include Stanley 
Roscoe (’43), who now holds the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Illinois and is a consultant with Howard Hughes’ aircraft company; 
George E. Hogan (’33), Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the California State Department of Education; Peter L. Spencer (’17), 
professor of education at Claremont Graduate School; Herbert Inskip 
(’33), accomplished pianist and international chairman of the Western 
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Condensing Company of Montreal, Canada. Many graduates of the 
Division of Education and Psychology are serving as superintendents of 
schools and in other administrative positions in city or county school 
systems or school districts throughout California. Katherine Brazil (’50) 
graduated from a nursing class at Mt. Zion Hospital in San Francisco 
as the top student in her class and was also voted by her classmates as 
the most outstanding student. Seven 1954 graduates of the wildlife and 
fisheries management program at Humboldt State have been awarded 
fellowships for graduate studies at the University of Montana, the 
University of Washington, the Claremont Graduate School, the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, the University of Arizona, Iowa State College, and 
Oregon State College. 


Tue CoLiece Apvisory Boarp 


Humboldt State College has an active Advisory Board consisting of 
13 prominent business, industrial, and professional leaders of the Red- 
wood Empire. Meeting almost monthly, this group renders vigorous 
assistance to the college in solving problems and sponsoring projects of 
equal interest to the community and to the college. Specifically, assis- 
tance in planning and financial support has been provided for band and 
choir tours, descriptive brochures, field lighting and special athletic 
equipment, transportation for field trips, special conferences in music 
and drama, and many other worth-while projects that cannot be spon- 
sored by the State and for which student body funds are insufficient. 
One of the greatest achievements of the Advisory Board has been the 
development of community interest in the college generally. One evi- 
dence of this is the ever-increasing number of scholarships provided for 
worthy and needy students. At present every tenth student is a scholar- 
ship recipient. The Advisory Board is playing a vital role in the develop- 
ment of the kind of college best suited to the needs and nature of north- 
western California. 


HIstTory OF THE COLLEGE 


Throughout the history of normal schools in California, from 1862 to 
1921, their basic object was the education of teachers for the public 
schools of the state. In 1913, the boards of trustees of the California 
state normal schools were given the power “to establish at their discre- 
tion courses for the training of teachers of drawing, music, physical 
culture, and commercial, technical, or industrial subjects in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the state and upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course to grant diplomas of graduation therefrom.” ! 
Humboldt State Normal School, established by legislative enactment 
on June 16, 1913,? was to be the “baby institution” under this new law, 


1 Chapter 382, Statutes of 1913, amending Section 1489 of the Political Code. 
2 Chapter 608, Statutes of 1913. See School Law of California, 1913, pp. 213-14. 
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which permitted the training of teachers of special subjects at both 
elementary and secondary levels. 

Because no normal-school training was available in 1913 in the red- 
wood area, 72 prospective teachers who resided in the area attended 
normal schools that year in other parts of the state. Because the Hum- 
boldt Bay region had not trained its own teachers, and had not drawn 
trained teachers from other areas or states, about 65 per cent of the 
classes in the public schools of the region were at that time being taught 
by teachers certificated only upon the basis of county examinations. 

On February 18, 1914, Arcata was selected as the site of the new 
normal school. That city had offered the use of a new, two-story 
modern elementary school building free of any charge for two years. 
The Legislature appropriated $10,000 for support of the normal school 
for the two-year period, and the citizens of Arcata pledged $12,000 
more. Nelson B. Van Matre, then City Superintendent of Schools in 
Eureka, was appointed President of the institution. 

Humboldt State Normal School held its first session on April 6, 1914, 
with a class of 30 students. There were four faculty members in addi- 
tion to the President, and five more were added before the year was 
over. By May first, 78 students were enrolled—63 women and 15 men. 

The first program of study was based upon a two-year professional 
course for high school graduates, but it also included plans for a one- 
year course for teachers who had been certificated by county examina- 
tion and had had two years of high school credit; and for a four-year 
course for elementary school graduates. 

Courses in agriculture, horticulture, domestic science, manual train- 
ing, and music were required of both men and women until 1919, when 
these subjects were given elective status. 

The first graduate of Humboldt State Normal School completed her 
work in January, 1915, because her previous study at the University 
of Nebraska yielding a B.S. degree enabled her to finish the normal 
course in nine months. The first annual commencement occurred on 
May 26, 1915, and 15 students (who had also had some earlier college 
education) were graduated. 

On January 1, 1916, the normal school was moved into newly con- 
structed buildings on a permanent campus of 51 acres, the gift of Wil- 
liam A. Preston and the Union Water Company of Arcata. In 1917 the 
Legislature appropriated funds to construct the main building which, 
now newly refurbished, is the center of the college activities today. 

By action of the State Legislature in 1921, the seven state normal 
schools in California, among them Humboldt State Normal School, be- 
came state teachers colleges, and control of these institutions was trans- 
ferred from local boards of trustees to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The State Board of Education authorized the development of 
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three-year and four-year curriculums and the preparation of candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education. Humboldt State 
Teachers College conferred its first bachelor’s degree in May, 1926. 

Other events marking the progress of Humboldt State College oc- 
curred in 1930, when liberal arts curriculums were established in the 
fields of biological science, English, and social science; in 1935, when 
the name was changed to Humboldt State College, with authorization 
to grant the Bachelor of Arts degree with liberal arts majors; in 1937, 
when the degree of Bachelor of Education was authorized; in 1947, 
when preparation of candidates for the general crediential was au- 
thorized, necessitating a fifth or graduate year of study; and in 1949, 
when the granting of the Master of Arts degree in education and in the 
social sciences and of the Bachelor of Science degree for certain 
specialized curriculums was authorized. 

Since its organization, Humboldt State College has had four presi- 
dents. Nelson B. Van Matre served for ten years, from the founding 
date until 1924, when he was succeeded by Ralph W. Swetman. Dr. © 
Swetman was succeeded in 1930 by Arthur S. Gist, who served for 20 
years. The incumbent, Cornelius H. Siemens, was appointed in 1950. 


Tue Furure at HUMBOLDT 


The growth and development of Humboldt State College is destined 
to match the dynamic building of the great northwest region of Cali- 
fornia. Predictions place the enrollment at approximately 2,000 by 1965. 
Since it is the policy of the institution to serve the needs of the youth 
of the area, it seems certain that new curriculums will be developed 
and present curriculums broadened and strengthened. 

At present the master plan for the campus looks toward the erection 
of 10 new buildings and the development of Jarge new areas of the 
campus in the decade ahead. 

The students, past and present, the parents, and other citizens of the 
north coast counties are fully aware of the great opportunity in higher 
education afforded them by the State of California in the establishment 
and development of Humboldt State College. 

As new curriculums are approved and as enrollment grows to 1,000 
and then to 2,000, new faculty members and facilities will be added 
year by year. Above all, Humboldt State College will continue to be a 
friendly college, where a student can avail himself of high-caliber edu- 
cational opportunities under the guidance of capable instructors to 
whom he will continue to be an individual instead of just another 
student. 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MARCH 31, 1954 


Prepared in the BUREAU OF EDU;CATION RESEARCH by 
Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultant 


This semiannual compilation of data on active enrollment in the 
public schools of California as of March 31, 1954, has been prepared 
from reports of officials of the school districts. 

In Table 1 totals are shown for the state, by sex, for each grade and 
special classification; in Tables 2 and 4, a comparison is made with similar 
data for March 31, 1953; and in Tables 3 to 5 the figures on enrollment 
are presented according to grade level, by sex, and by county. 

Enrollment in regular grades only, from kindergarten through grade 
14, as shown in Tables 2 and 4, increased 160,810, or 8.0 per cent, over 
the enrollment reported a year earlier. Comparable figures for March 31, 
1953, showed an increase of 134,844, or 7.2 per cent, over those re- 
ported on March 31, 1952. 

Total enrollment in regular grades and special classes was 2,576,661, 
an increase of 150,939, or 6.2 per cent over the total for March 31, 1953. 
This increase may be compared to that of 114,761, or 5.0 per cent on 
March 31, 1953, over the figures reported on March 31, 1952. 

Kindergarten enrollment for March 31 reached a new high point this 
year. The total reported for March 31, 1954, was 210,984, which was 
27,432, or 14.9 per cent, above the total reported a year earlier, on 
March 31, 1953. Kindergarten enrollment for October 31, 1953, was 
212,809, which was 19.5 per cent higher than at the same date in 1952 
and the highest of record. 

The increase in graded enrollment in kindergarten and elementary 
grades between March 31, 1953, and March 31, 1954, was 8.4 per cent 
as compared with an increase of 7.7 per cent during the previous year. 
Enrollment in grades 9 through 12 increased 8.5 per cent between 
March 31, 1953, and March 31, 1954, as compared with 6.4 per cent 
during the previous year. In junior college, however, where the en- 
rollment reported on March 31, 1953, was 1.4 per cent higher than it 
had been a year earlier, the enrollment has decreased in the current 
school year. The decrease since March 31, 1953, is 4.0 per cent. 

As in the enrollment report for October 31, 1953, junior college en- 
rollments are now reported as full-time and part-time. Students enrolled 
in classes yielding 12 or more credit hours are considered to be full- 


time students. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MARCH 31, 1954 


Grade or class Male Feinale Total 
GRADED ENROLLMENT 
RAINIER Soe some aes ee cee accel cans a Seeskeeeneneaeseeeeees 107,546 103,438 210,984 
NEN en ee ea ee tae 121,818 112,096 233,914 
SUNN SS cso eee Soo a a ecnencatenaswan ane 111,312 105,840 217,152 
IIR he fe en ae copa en nee nanundGuuueneeccucsencase 93,169 87,177 180,346 
MNEMIIEINED ois ono el oe Le eo cmmabeweanuesuanaatae 123 88,186 309 
DINED OSs cn ob Ono oe ea gubat te waneeeEaeneae 90,643 87,153 177,796 
MMII Sin ae not an Cr era sme balerige 86,382 84,544 170,926 
Seventh grade in elementary schools.........-.-------------------------- 36,997 34,719 71,716 
Seventh grade in junior high schools... -......--------------------------- 850 39,363 213 
Eighth grade in elementary schools...............----------------------- 34,129 32,236 66,365 
ee EE ee ee ee 37,681 36,778 74, "459 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight...........---------- 852,650 811,530 1,664,180 
(LPN CIN NSE SE ey eae tees RA Serna Se ye Nee ee ep ee Seer 70,250 67,035 137,285 
ST Ee eed ee eee eR RN Ce eT. 63,211 59,434 122,645 
NINE INRA once Se don ae ey rat ean ian re 50,975 48,968 99,943 
ESS Ea ee Nie SS Se ae ee eee ea ad 40,236 39,195 79,431 
Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve...............----------- 224,672 214,632 439,304 
Thirteenth grade 
OMNMRRIID See eet eae ic OC oe ce ae ine oe ae ie es Ne hae 22,012 11,736 33,748 
(TE EE Ay Dee Lee Cen oot ee ee EI a ES 6,221 a 11,742 
Fourteenth grade 
NN le tle ae So ee ec ews nk 11,030 4,899 15,929 
SSE ERR Se ESS Se pee eee SRA Es seo 2,188 1,271 3,459 
Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen. ...........--.--------- 41,451 23,427 64,878 
Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades one through fourteen.....----- 1,118,773 1,049,589 2,168,362 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES AND IN CLASSES FOR ADULTS 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools.............----- eS 669 226 895 
P uate pupils in elementary schools.................-- 4 2 6 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools.....---- z 30 23 53 
Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
2 LO SEE LS | gga eae 2 Wei ayers See ee ee eee eee eee 3,776 2,996 6,772 
rades 7 and 8 in junior high schools..................-...---.-------- 188 175 363 
NNER sry ra de I aa eo! 748 907 1,655 
ea ae es er ee eee ee 3 3 6 
Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
INIT ENON 2p ee thd an iia iene naeceee 8,485 5,413 13,898 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools._..........-..--....--.---------- 957 606 1563 
A ST OS ae Se Oe EE Tee ARE Aaa eee aie me 1,250 827 2,077 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes. ...............--..-...-------- 4,401 2,294 6,695 
Special pupils in regular classes: 
LE ee eee eee eee ee re ee 1,875 470 2,345 
Junior college level 
Lo DSS aS oe ee ee Lee ee ee ee mee ee 866 670 1,536 
Ne ASE Ee Ses ae Ores en a Se ect paT Re: 3,350 2137 5,477 
Classes for adults: 
EE SS ee ee eee eae See Re SE ES 95,145 169,244 264,389 
NS a Se ee ee ee eee ea a 51,054 49,515 100,56 
Summary of enrollment in special classes and in classes for adults: 
ES LEE A DIENT EEE, 14,109 9,441 23,550 
High school — Ligh onic acukceSdeseebGnekoacabusenwasauemcuceucmanmal 108,419 178,742 277,161 
Pe EON EEE OLR R DIANE EPEC RRIER MAD eet! 55,278 62,3165 107,688 
Total enrollment in special classes and in classes for adultg_........--.- 172,801 235,498 408,299 
TOTAL, GRADED ENROLLMENT AND ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL 
a ei ei Re a ad la aia aR 1,291,574 1,285,087 2,576,661 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF GRADED AND SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENTS FOR 
MARCH 31, 1953, AND MARCH 31, 1954 


Increase or decrease 
between March 1953 
March 31, | March 31, and March 1954 
. Grade or class 1953 1954 
: Number Per cent 
DS SR EL SE RES eT REO A Oe Sor ee 183,552 210,984 27,432 14.9 
IMIR 3 ein Go a ou sed anauandaedaducdauueusdmamee 227,813 233,914 6,101 2.7 
CI so tn rae tp ane eoeeeeaaee 178,465 217,152 38,687 21.7 
Tf RI ae Spe ae ae T WRT LIC eR WP 179,100 180,346 1,246 RY 
SOT EEN PGE RAS AE TAOS EL A LOEY 175,565 180,309 4,744 2.7 
LO | SEO ILE IEEE RIN CDS TRE TT YS. 168,740 177,796 9,056 5.4 
(0 LR i SIRE ER Ras Re AES Sia Gre ih Koakrirwh A 147,100 170,926 23,826 16.2 
SEE OE IESE ERAN. 139,719 151,929 12,210 8.7 
LS SENATE DDC MOTE SENET 134,999 140,824 5,825 4.3 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight_......- 1,535,053 1,664,180 129,127 8.4 
Se ee ne ome See ree yee 126,269 137,285 11,016 8.7 
LOE RESELL APE LNE DR ISA SEARLE BT, ol 112,629 122,645 10,016 8.9 
Cr Ne cose ws ae catnuaaewduenadsodanauLeeEen 92,041 99,943 7,902 8.6 
UN hg ee eae ge eee 73,992 79,431 5,439 7.4 
Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve._......_.--- 404,931 439,304 34,373 8.5 
| See aS eee, ee RAR et ee ee eae nee Saee S 46,271 (45,490) —781 —1.7 
J 1 NEE eRe SI Dice Res sey tr 33,748 
jE IE IR ANSE SENET ey APRIL OO OIE! 11,742 
LS EE SSA PIR SOL TET EE NE els 21,297 (19,388) —1,909 —9.0 
LE EE ER OE 15, 
UN os een 2 or aan eae aay See ee aes 3,459 
Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen.........-_- 67,568 64,878 —2,690 —4.0 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through fourteen. .....-_- 2,007,552 2,168,362 160,810 8.0 
Special enrollment classifications in elementary schools: 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools. _-......-.---.----- 1,040 895 —145 —14.0 
Postgraduate pupils in elementary schools-_..........----- 8 6 =a —25.0 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools_ 211 53 —158 —74.9 
Total, special enrollment classifications in elementary schools 1,259 954 —305 —24.2 
Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
pO Ee aS ee eee 6,229 6,772 543 8.7 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools. _..._.._..--.-_-___- 397 363 —34 —8.6 
Ie Ea ee ee te ee 1,612 1,655 43 2.7 
CIRC ORIEN os or hn a hats aims 14 6 —8 —57.1 
Total, special classes for physically handicapped minors... 8,252 8,796 544 6.6 
Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
MMIDOUIORG: GNMMIS 3 oo ono nasa dascicdacscacsnaneus 12,642 13,898 1,256 9.9 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools. ._............-.---- 1,507 1,563 56 3.7 
PR MONNONIONINE 525552 0ao cen accucadaccuswuauusqaess 1,837 2,077 240 13.1 
Total, special classes for mentally retarded minors_._.--- 15,986 17,538 1,552 9.7 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes...............----- 8,614 6,695 —1,919 —22.3 
Special pupils in regular classes: 
ene oi 2 a waa anc a awd, 2,282 2,345 63 2.8 
IMINO CORI TROON = ore ns oo ae ere sencuauseweden 16,583 (7,013) —9,570 —57.7 
| 0 2 Ul plane eee a Re eae tis ER Cetra es. 1,536 
| Oo EE ie a a 6S OR SES ES ee See Bara Bee 5,477 
Total, special pupils in regular classes........---------- 18,865 9,358 | . —9,507 —50.4 
Classes for adults: 
UN MINE oo ifaw ctr aia ci taaeaewadee 313,625 264,389 —49,236 —15.7 
Junior college level_.....-- = 51,569 100,569 49,000 95.0 
Tee ENERO CIR isis sees esivinccncaccaramanes 365,194 364,958 —236 —.1 
TOTAL, all grades and classes............................. 2,425,722 2,576,661 150,939 6.2 
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TABLE 3 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 
Kindergarten First grade Second grade 
County 
Male Female || Total Male Female || Total Male Female || Total 
Alameda........-.-- 7,326 7,000 || 14,326 8,042 7,488 15,530 7,167 6,782 13,949 
BNO oo ccd ccosnuclueccaconel eceoessstbescconee 7 3 10 2 3 5 
Ce 65 59 124 84 82 166 86 85 171 
MMI o occa cannes 495 458 953 622 642 1,264 681 580 1,261 
Calaveras. .......--- 27 24 51 98 109 207 84 85 169 
Colusa 79 197 132 105 237 124 101 225 
Contra Costa 4,149 8,527 4,259 4,030 8,289 4,469 4,351 8,820 
SUNN oo ook culecnconctuleessscseslooncncet 17 174 350 140 130 270 
El Dorado 80 174 179 197 376 156 148 304 
Fresno 2,715 5,399 3,856 3,460 7,316 3,523 3,299 6,822 
Glenn 82 198 214 185 399 161 167 328 
Humboldt 588 1,174 1,146 989 2,135 871 834 1,705 
mperial 624 1,235 1,049 954 2,003 794 753 1,547 
a eae es 115 222 129 103 232 123 116 239 
OS ee 2,355 4,812 3,095 2,753 5,848 2,812 2,749 5,561 
Kings 389 814 570 524 1,094 528 500 1,028 
PR oe eee 58 141 125 100 225 83 96 179 
Lassen 177 369 214 191 405 234 198 432 
Los Angeles 40,528 82,722 44,672 41,538 86,210 40,296 38,534 78,830 
adera 290 581 51 43 956 475 403 878 
Marin- -- 1,016 2,017 1,003 912 1,915 984 969 1,953 
Mariposa - 12 25 41 34 75 34 49 83 
Mendocin 245 502 598 542 1,140 442 467 909 
Merced-- 636 1,316 962 847 1,809 882 782 1,664 
odoc 79 140 115 120 235 113 121 234 
__ SSE Meee) Mkseye ret! | Spammer. 19 19 38 15 20 
Monterey - ---------- 1,312 1,286 2,598 1,591 1,456 3,047 1,320 1,317 2,637 
_ SES 315 341 656 44 388 833 387 392 779 
Nevada........-.--- 81 69 150 174 170 344 152 144 296 
BREO Uw sucnccacke 3,164 3,058 6,222 3,155 2,785 5,940 3,038 2,812 5,850 
| ESSE rts ete 304 294 598 454 418 872 444 383 827 
eer 97 98 195 153 134 287 141 120 261 
Riverside. .......--- 1,756 1,675 3,431 2,162 2,020 4,182 2,145 1,950 4,095 
Sacramento- -...---- 3,528 3,409 6,937 3,823 3,549 7,372 3,609 3,497 7,106 
San Benito._...-..-- 80 79 159 140 12 264 125 119 244 
San Bernardino--___- 3,426 3,360 6,786 3,951 3,629 7,580 3,699 3,436 7,135 
San Diego......-.--- 6,481 6,320 || 12,801 7,157 6,284 13,441 6,508 6,256 12,764 
an Francisco... -_-- 4,226 4,007 8,233 4,567 4,297 8,864 3,834 3,594 7,428 
San Joaquin.-_.----- 1,916 1,778 3,694 2,285 2,214 4,499 2,215 2,145 4,360 
San Luis Obispo- - --- 449 417 866 550 1,159 558 511 1,069 
San Mateo-.......-.- 3,582 3,368 6,950 3,526 3,177 6,703 3,259 3,154 6,413 
Santa Barbara_--_---_- 900 918 1,818 948 924 1,872 912 889 1,801 
Santa Clara. ......-- 3,778 3,629 7,407 4,040 3,649 7,689 3,934 3,793 7,727 
Santa Crus.........- 510 509 1,019 607 491 1,098 569 561 1,130 
cS Se eee 334 332 666 534 476 1,010 476 426 902 
eee 28 20 48 26 34 60 40 21 61 
Lee 229 194 423 393 346 739 315 285 600 
RENO. ccctoccsoce 1,238 1,115 2,353 1,460 1,296 2,756 1,330 1,254 2,584 
SS a 771 757 1,528 1,139 1,082 2,221 1,016 984 2,000 
Stanislaus_........-- 1,212 1,150 2,362 1,626 1,503 3,129 1,478 1,298 2,776 
Ll eee ae 165 182 347 330 355 685 293 254 547 
DB cisccicacoucs 141 129 270 197 186 383 213 163 376 
BROW oS scwmncene 36 32 68 63 51 114 56 61 117 
oS SSS eS AORN 1,222 1,168 2,390 1,798 1,671 3,469 1,552 1,530 3,082 
Tuolumne..........- ’ 71 86 157 14. 134 279 118 123 241 
J ee 1,268 1,262 2,530 1,511 1,342 2,853 1,496 1,336 2,832 
ONS ERR SESE 479 407 886 57 495 1,066 519 490 1,009 
a eae Ss 2 186 231 417 314 326 640 282 235 517 
J eae 107,546 | 103,438 |} 210,984 } 121,818 | 112,096 |) 233,914 |) 111,312 } 105,840 }) 217,152 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Third grade Fourth grade Fifth grade 
County 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
enein Re ee 5,547 5,293 “an as 5,348 10,921 5,284 4,995 10,279 
Oso e cao 
PMI ss isn bel 78 59 137 83 66 149 64 127 
1 ET eS 600 546 1,146 645 565 1,210 618 583 1,201 
Calaveras...........- 107 76 183 105 91 93 84 
ee 116 70 186 105 90 195 102 93 195 
Contra Costa.......- 3,568 3,271 6,839 3,417 3,286 6,703 3,258 3,115 6,373 
De aa 270 99 11 1 132 
il Dowadoa......=..< 144 128 272 134 167 301 152 157 309 
SS ea ee 3,116 2,765 5,881 2,948 2,934 5,882 3,076 2,849 5,925 
oT ee 176 141 317 178 145 323 158 163 321 
Humboldt_.......--- 802 779 1,581 809 747 1,556 796 754 1,550 
ens 780 722 1,502 726 687 1,413 717 729 1,446 
OS ESE 81 190 111 99 210 106 113 219 
"RRR Te 2,488 2,252 4,740 2,496 2,418 4,914 2,453 2,405 4,858 
| ES SN eee 498 507 1,005 525 486 1,011 490 464 954 
EONS. 225-52 255-558 109 72 100 87 1 96 179 
WR oe 189 329 182 177 359 179 162 341 
Los Angeles. ._...--- 33,324 31,451 64,775 33,411 32,361 65,772 32,970 32,127 65,097 
Madera Dee J aaciaeid 463 415 8 
Lea 730 728 1,458 773 702 1,475 712 740 1,452 
36 80 40 40 80 43 43 86 
388 832 455 413 868 467 397 864 
764 1,506 800 700 1,500 693 716 1,409 
81 168 91 88 179 92 74 
13 14 15 11 18 
1,128 2,286 1,148 1,074 2,222 1,144 1,109 2,253 
750 9 714 349 726 
2 266 153 148 301 156 140 296 
2,334 4,939 2,493 2,426 4,919 2,421 2,210 4,631 
390 775 384 384 768 438 361 799 
91 235 109 116 225 122 123 245 
1,647 3,447 1,847 1,763 3,610 1,813 1,672 3,485 
2,707 5,461 2,939 2,711 5,650 2,740 2,700 5,440 
116 228 110 106 216 93 99 192 
San Bernardino------ 3,297 2,980 6,277 3,204 2,991 6,195 3,282 3,010 6,292 
San Diego.........-- 5,274 5,000 || 10,274 5,022 4,742 9,764 4,744 4,602 9,346 
San Francisco- - --_-- 3,052 2,764 5,816 2,880 2,739 5,619 2,846 2,797 5,643 
San Joaquin_...----- 1,975 1,818 3,793 1,932 1,829 3,761 1,864 1,868 3,732 
San Luis Obispo- - --- 470 448 918 493 443 936 508 506 1,014 
Sen Mateo: ......-. 2,675 2,446 §,121 2,356 2,278 4,634 2,427 2,338 4,765 
Santa Barbara. --_---- 801 1,557 776 1,554 1,510 
Santa Clara. .......- 3,200 3,016 6,216 3,144 2,979 6,123 3,170 2,959 6,129 
Santa Crus.........- 505 487 992 462 453 915 476 444 920 
cans cee 396 378 774 448 404 852 453 441 894 
OT ee 23 24 47 29 22 51 39 32 71 
SIMEIVOO. 5 census 310 270 580 280 272 552 310 267 577 
cccnntennses 960 1,021 1,981 1,015 960 1,975 920 882 1,802 
oo ee 890 1,805 907 875 1,782 947 888 1,835 
Stanislaus. _........- 1,369 1,288 2,657 1,356 1,335 2,691 1,361 1,311 2,672 
CL a ee 271 278 549 261 275 536 287 284 571 
ele 192 165 357 173 183 356 192 164 356 
oo rr 58 41 99 46 56 102 52 5 103 
SSE a 1,582 1,474 3,056 1,572 1,473 3,045 1,608 1,416 3,024 
Tuolumne..........- 116 227 0 89 2 133 228 
Werte occ 1,188 1,064 2,252 1,128 1,080 2,208 1,093 1,165 2,258 
OMe seandudcecaed 403 16 819 400 351 751 420 378 798 
0) Oe, 283 227 510 273 271 544 269 276 | 545 


Totel.....-.---- 93,169 | 87,177 || 180,346 |] 92,123} 88,186 | 180,300 || 90,643 | 87,153 | 177,796 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


. Seventh grade in Seventh grade in 
Sixth grade elementary schools junior high schools 
County 
Male Female || Total Male Female || Total Male Female || Total 

Ee: Na a ee 5,062 5,081 10,143 2,127 1,992 4,119 2,048 2,133 4,181 
0 eee 2 2 () Rae: 3 + | SRR | (ERE MES! | Seen 
SO ae eee 79 73 152 79 63 | i is) ae «|S aa es 

eee 646 601 1,247 297 281 578 249 248 497 
Canperss........... 77 88 165 72 73 , | | Reeepeaneaes, | AEEeenseesn| | SU eemeenco 
ee es 116 89 205 107 100 1 || ere | | eeeeeneer | [eieam ames ae 

Contra Costa_.-.---- 3,156 2,947 6,103 854 818 1,672 1,884 1,738 3,622 
Del’ Norte...........- 121 131 252 134 116 | es eee: eee 
a re 165 127 292 153 169 1 ES ees! | SS 

NOS oe 2,889 2,647 5,536 1,488 1,374 2,862 1,115 1,058 2,173 
into ets 182 152 334 162 156 | | | eeeenne | | Se pepae tenet 

Humboldt... ..------ 816 711 1,527 422 413 835 252 270 522 
inigetial...-...-.<- 694 608 1,302 673 616 | | ees | Sea 
eG an ee he 117 100 217 113 96 | ER (CRESS: | | SeeREarE 
ees 2,439 2,327 4,766 2,273 2,144 7S EES SERIES || Ree 
oT eee 505 498 1,003 417 414 E28 a a cee 
DS a aes 94 87 181 96 83 BA Ss cconcelacasmemadionunsnoks 

CS ae 181 185 366 120 103 223 42 31 73 

Los Angeles --_------ 31,875 | 31,662 63,537 7,707 7,272 14,979 |} 21,478 | 20,427 || 41,905 
Mavera.......-...<- 420 41 832 396 344 i eS | eT 
664 676 1,340 547 467 | eee Soe. case ee 
46 35 81 49 28 (i; ee See: | ae e 

430 411 841 231 187 418 201 187 388 

684 619 1,303 476 511 987 183 151 334 
61 70 131 91 65 | Sees, Seemed | Seeds 
10 10 20 15 6 : || ea cee! | Seems 

1,063 1,025 2,088 627 624 1,251 285 273 558 

352 341 693 17 29 46 282 305 587 

175 151 326 65 57 122 98 77 175 

2,178 2,242 4,420 1,593 1,456 3,049 412 446 858 

362 357 719 337 317 654 18 25 43 

127 108 71h | eR Seman | eee e 115 103 218 

1,649 1,699 3,348 607 613 1,220 904 831 1,735 

Sacramento-.-.-.---- 2,564 2,520 5,084 1,029 829 1,858 1,178 1,263 2,441 
San Benito__-...---- 89 122 211 106 83 |) | ee | ae 

San Bernardino- --.--- 3,022 2,902 5,924 1,209 1,079 2,288 1,523 1,427 2,950 

San Diego--....-.... 4,406 4,361 8,767 1,306 1,238 2,544 2,545 2,586 5,131 

San Francisco. - - ---- 2,938 2,854 5,792 197 200 397 2,220 2,115 4,335 

San Joaquin..__.--_- 1,736 1,719 3,455 810 763 1,573 775 695 1,470 

San Luis Obispo- - --- 445 467 912 313 321 634 111 126 237 
San Mateo. _..--.--- 2,158 2,160 4,318 1,811 1,791 | ae Sane | Aaa sae a 

Santa Barbara_------ 754 697 1,451 264 254 518 391 381 772 

Santa Clara........- 2,852 2,777 5,629 1,713 1,600 3,313 910 892 1,802 

Santa Cruz_....-.--- 436 419 855 271 237 508 179 206 385 
ONE EES. 468 424 892 426 374 BOO ica con Pibeuweccctnesacsuee 
eee 26 21 47 30 28 | as Sere: | ee aaa 
Ce 308 281 589 293 272 TT a eee? eee 

Ly eee 816 806 1,622 283 297 580 490 444 934 

aS eee 890 841 1,731 356 288 644 398 397 795 
Stanislaus..._......- 1,261 1,248 2: 1,182 1,149 BRO csvsccesloakccsncbadauesae 
ee 265 253 518 266 252 3) Se ER | Seeeeee sree 
ES ee ee 181 186 367 171 144 ME sedcsowsl vas esecculescuasas 
BNE Sok onws cea 48 51 99 41 34 (S| | eee | ee 

“Sanat 3 1,491 1,468 2,959 1,370 1,304 2,674 85 97 182 
Toolumne.........<- 113 115 228 99 102 BOE ec wnccuslecocsncedionsasuaun 

ON , 1,037 967 2,004 573 528 1,101 439 395 834 

BD once aasetec case 364 383 747 289 297 586 40 36 76 
OS See SS i 277 230 507 244 265 BOO iso cnc ens loacecacedlieucecsaes 

MAR oo coucoses 86,382 84,544 || 170,926 || 36,997 |} 34,719 71,716 40,850 | 39,363 |} 80,213 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Eighth grade in Eighth grade in Total, kindergarten 
elementary schools junior high schools through eighth grade 


Male Female || Total Male Female || Total Male Female || Total 


epee ee FES lies 26 48 
60 59 i] aes ae eee 677 610 1,287 
285 278 563 258 268 526 5,396 5,050 10,446 
81 72 | || es Sesh | aes el 702 1,446 
72 Cl i | ae eee | eee 992 810 
766 766 1,532 1,589 1,599 3,188 31,598 30,070 61,668 
109 108 | SRE SPSRPOR ES | VETERE RE. 1,042 a I 
149 122 (1 eee | eee 1,326 1,295 2,621 
1,397 1,349 2,746 1,038 971 2,009 27,130 25,421 52,551 
154 122 \ | ae See | Semen 1,501 1,313 2,814 
439 410 849 224 220 444 7,163 6,715 13,878 
557 564 | | a Sees | Semone 6,601 6,257 12,858 
84 be  ) Sa See | eae 999 914 1,913 
2,163 2,000 fC | a eee | ene 22,676 21,403 44,079 
440 419 | ee eee SER nee 4,398 4,201 8,599 
88 80 | Sa SSS SS 874 746 1,620 
132 139 271 35 2 67 700 ,535 35 
6,965 6,612 13,577 19,193 18,723 37,916 || 314,085 | 301,235 |} 615,320 
498 455 | anne Seemnern | sane | 6,912 6,665 13,577 
32 . ) a || eS Sees | Sees 342 
195 181 376 180 173 353 3,900 3,591 7,491 
427 422 849 200 155 355 6,729 6,303 13,032 
84 52 [>| | eee) eee! neers 795 758 j 
: | SEEN Seems | Se aeres 99 73 172 
544 538 1,082 304 268 572 10,496 10,098 20,594 
22 15 299 248 547 3,266 3,102 6,368 
65 64 129 85 71 156 1,349 1,212 2,561 
1,395 1,406 2,801 398 386 784 22,852 21,561 44,413 
323 291 614 25 15 40 3,474 3,235 6,709 
[OS eas Oe 1 1 103 96 199 1,111 990 2,101 
Riverside. .......... 622 546 1,168 831 835 1,666 16,136 15,251 31,387 
Sacramento. --..---- 890 887 1,777 1,175 1,180 2,355 26,229 25,252 51,481 
San Benito.......--- 74 | ee: ||| eee) See | eee 929 a 
San Bernardino------ 1,172 1,059 2,231 1,411 1,448 2,859 29,196 27,321 56,517 
Sen: Diego........... 1,182 1,140 2,322 2,360 2,282 4,642 46,985 44,811 91,796 
San Francisco- ----.-- 205 210 415 2,087 1,964 4,051 29,052 27,541 56,593 
San Joaquin_.---..-- 694 703 1,397 798 724 1,522 17,000 16,256 33,256 
San Luis Obispo- -.-- 332 268 600 106 115 221 4,394 4,172 8,566 
San Mateo....------ 1,720 1,633 || es Sanaa | Emme eee! 23,514 | 22,345 || 45,859 
Santa Barbara------- 241 505 366 400 766 7,138 6,986 14,124 
Santa Clara. .....-.- 1,538 1,350 2,888 843 842 1,685 29,122 27,486 
Santa Cruz.....----- 390 195 215 4,41 4 8,622 
ri Si el ae ane: 427 354 y || Se ESME Seep | eeeeeene 3,962 3, 7,571 
Oe re 17 20 | ee See eens 258 222 480 
Siskiyou. .......-.-- 278 223 || ee SS! | ee ae 2,716 2,410 5,126 
RT ean tas a 250 259 509 414 44 858 9,176 8,778 17,954 
Sonoma...---------- 367 374 741 407 359 766 8,113 7,735 15,848 
Stanislaus._.......-- 1,194 1,124 y S| | Se Eee | Senne 12,039 | 11,406 |} 23,445 
ESS aes eet 261 239 | See See mes | Sener! 2,399 2,372 4,771 
Tee 165 158 | See eee See ae er 1,625 1,478 3,103 
; lS ae rer 48 35 eee | eee 44 4 8 
* ease 1,432 1,277 2,709 75 83 158 13,787 12,961 26,748 
Tuolumne......----- pS |S i) NS || SE See ae | eee 1,027 1,986 
Ventura.....-------- 502 470 972 378 325 703 || 10,613 9,934 || 20,547 
ea ERs 292 271 563 37 37 74 3,814 i 7,375 
Wee... 201 220 y | | ee eee | eee 2,329 2,281 4,610 


y | a 34,129 | 32,236 || 66,365 || 37,681 | 36,778 || 74,459 || 852,650 | 811,530 |/1,664,180 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Ninth grade Tenth grade Eleventh grade 
County 
Male Female |} Total Male Female |} Total Male Female || Total 
4,147 4,121 8,268 3,893 3,660 7,553 3,233 3,091 6,324 
ian 69; 68|| 137|| 64)  68i|  i32|| 68) 49{||/ 107 
556 493 1,049 487 523 1,010 405 348 753 
76 57 133 61 70 131 58 57 115 
112 94 206 94 78 172 81 70 151 
2,320 2,157 4,477 2,078 2,035 4,113 1,771 1,652 3,423 
89 95 184 77 77 154 65 45 110 
133 112 245 117 106 223 98 83 181 
2,182 2,070 4,252 1,875 1,749 3,624 1,489 1,426 2,915 
123 135 258 109 122 231 103 123 226 
622 562 1,184 527 548 1,075 436 449 885 
495 445 940 364 402 766 297 315 612 
74 83 157 82 74 156 53 56 109 
2,014 1,891 3,905 1,774 1,607 3,381 1,356 1,253 2,609 
366 377 743 298 253 551 259 223 482 
78 87 165 106 67 173 74 63 137 
141 127 268 142 152 294 104 92 196 
25,682 25,201 50,883 23,734 22,384 46,118 19,067 18,629 37,696 
Madera._-.--.------ 324 332 656 239 250 489 156 214 370 
| OES ER ere 448 422 870 495 397 892 369 359 728 
Mariposa... ...----- 27 33 60 26 23 49 28 20 48 
Mendocino. ---.---- 362 315 677 337 304 641 221 219 440 
Merced.--.--------- 648 561 1,209 494 458 952 381 357 738 
eee 55 58 113 48 52 100 44 86 
ee eee ee 14 8 22 ri 5 12 5 3 8 
Monterey. .......... 718 714 1,432 632 609 1,241 538 466 1,004 
eS aS 314 258 572 289 240 529 225 191 416 
oS, EEE eee 134 142 276 117 129 246 96 90 186 
eanees 5.5. 1,841 1,689 3,530 1,549 1,464 3,013 1,250 1,237 2,487 
BUONO ne care pees 370 323 693 337 282 619 251 259 510 
or a ere 93 107 200 106 89 195 72 73 145 
Riverside. ..._-.---- 1,415 1,282 2,697 1,218 1,133 2,351 973 895 1,868 
Sacramento- --..---- 2,001 1,995 3,996 1,824 1,729 3,553 1,536 1,405 2,941 
San Benito......-..-- 91 102 193 90 66 156 77 78 155 
San Bernardino------ 2,421 2,234 4,655 2,229 2,073 4,302 1,654 1,598 3,252 
San Diego.......---- 3,598 3,314 6,912 3,197 2,957 6,154 2,635 2,522 5,157 
an Francisco. ---_-- 2,775 2,455 230 2,675 2,348 5,023 2,203 1,941 4,144 
San Joaquin__.....-- 1,498 1,488 2,986 1,268 1,170 2,438 1,065 ,021 2,086 
San Luis Obispo- - - -- 398 344 742 334 296 630 273 282 555 
San Mateo. -_..-...-- 1,624 1,481 3,105 1,413 1,348 2,761 1,178 1,237 2,415 
Santa Barbara------- 638 542 1,180 587 499 1,086 516 441 957 
Santa Clara. ......-- 2,200 2,177 4,377 1,933 1,850 3,783 1,530 1,498 3,028 
Santa Crus.........- 468 445 913 409 358 767 360 303 663 
eee ee 369 349 718 353 323 676 249 235 484 
ee eens 22 13 35 10 21 31 12 14 26 
Siskiyou. .........-- 307 257 564 237 259 496 225 201 426 
1 Sees 708 628 1,336 574 569 1,143 472 480 952 
SS eee 769 759 1,528 694 613 1,307 556 491 1,047 
Stanislaus..........- 1,187 1,071 2,258 965 950 1,915 744 767 1,511 
oO eee 233 198 431 196 202 398 163 142 305 
/ (oe eee 186 159 345 162 148 310 131 108 239 
| eee 33 23 56 40 28 68 25 22 47 
1 eae 1,186 1,206 2,392 1,022 945 1,967 777 757 1,534 
Tuolumne...-....--- 87 83 170 78 102 180 87 67 154 
Veaters......-...-- 850 800 1,650 673 711 1,384 549 578 1,127 
CL | SRS SEES, 305 323 628 306 298 604 205 221 426 
OS ees 254 170 424 166 161 327 139 108 247 
1 ea 70,250 | 67,035 || 137,285 || 63,211 | 59,434 || 122,645 || 50,975 | 48,968 |] 99,943 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Twelfth grade Total, grades 9 through 12 Thirteenth grade 


County Full-time Part-time 
Male | Female! Total |} Male | Female || Total 


M F Total || M F || Total 


5,286 || 13,923 | 13,508 |} 27,431 


ol || Eee Sener | earns | Sears) Seer | oases 
2,543 || 7,459 | 7,097 = 720 382 |; 1,102 |} 165 200 365 


373 1,116 1,033 A || Sen Saeco een | eee Downes! | > emer 

129 9 ri] i | || Ss See | Sees See ae Somes 

200 493 465 8 61 2 Ul ae | eee 1 

7 29,608 || 83,326 | 80,979 || 164,305 || 10,499 | 6,212 |/ 16,711 ||3,773 | 3,734 || 7,507 

Madera... -.---- 124 165 289 843 961 pS! | See SR | PS SE Eee | Caer 
ee 265 278 543 1,577 1,456 || 3,033 163 104 267 3 16 19 
Mariposa... --- 18 27 | a | ee ee ee Eee Cee ee 
Mendocino. ---- 204 194 398 1,124 1,032 ,s) | ee eee ee ee a 
Merced. -.-.---.-- 295 310 605 1,818 1,686 J) Se SE | See! ee SR! eee 
ees 44 25 69 189 i i. | ee ee Se Dee ee oe 
a 2 9 33 18 | ne See | Skee | eee Pelee | Ue See 
Monterey... ---- 436 406 842 || 2,324] 2,195 |) 4,519 351 216 567 24 17 41 
1. Oo ae 189 178 367 1,017 867 1,884 131 24 j |. || Seema Seoeaeee! | CS ee 
Nevada...-..-.- 79 76 155 426 a | Ss ae | SE See | eae 
Osanae. 52-52. 1,017 | 1,013 |} 2,030 |} 5,657 | 5,403 || 11,060 763 346 |} 1,109 78 | 108 186 
ne 213 192 405 1,171 1,056 2,227 129 85 | ae Se A es 
Co 60 65 125 331 334 | a Se See ee Se ee 
Riverside... --- 752 671 || 1,423 4,358 | 3,981 8,339 333 203 | Se es ee 
Sacramento...-| 1,198 | 1,099 |} 2,297 |} 6,559 | 6,228 || 12,787 688 335 || 1,023 |} 307 | 245 552 
San Benito. ---- 1 312 297 2 3 
San Bernardino.| 1,199 | 1,194 |} 2,393 7,503 7,099 || 14,602 739 421 || 1,160 68 81 149 
Diego....-- 2,102 | 2,066 || 4,168 || 11,532 | 10,859 || 22,391 664 238 902 || 149 78 227 

San Francisco .-| 1,779 | 1,625 |} 3,404 || 9,432 | 8,369 || 17,801 || 1,595 572 || 2,167 || 219} 331 550 
San Joaquin...-| 842 762 || 1,604 4,673 4,441 9,114 259 126 385 85 44 129 
San Luis Obispo 261 223 484 1,266 1,145 || 2,411 32 33 65 2 1 3 
San Mateo- ---- 963 890 |} 1,853 5,178 | 4,956 || 10,134 473 194 667 21 11 32 


Santa Barbara..| 383 360 743 || 2,124] 1,842 || 3,966 218 104 322 28 77 105 
Santa Clara- --- a ae = 6,896 | 6,863 yo 333 118 451 || 1,000) 70)) 1,070 


Sante Cruz...-- 76 7 1,513 1,343 1) ae eee eee Se Pees | eS 
OS See 232 221 453 1,203 1,128 2,331 139 99 | a cee 
ee 14 11 25 58 59 |i (| Se Seen Sees Rees Sees oe 
Siskiyou. ...--- 167 157 324 936 874 f. | a a ae ee ee eee 
BIE. <cuee 453 404 857 || 2,207 | 2,081 4,2 773 137 910 8 10 18 
Sonoma..--...-- 429 415 844 || 2,448 | 2,278 |) 4,726 290 185 | a Se | ee 
aie 639 || 1,297 || 3, 3,427 || 6,981 386 251 637 57 85 142 
oC 143 135 278 735 677 || Se Sees | Seen | Sees Seer | eee 
poe ee 1 97 201 512 2) | | eee Seen | eee | ee See | ee 
Trnity........- 1 24 34 108 97 | | See | See | eee) See | nee 
isetietes 692 587 || 1,279 || 3,677 | 3,495 7,172 373 235 || SRS] RE | ae 
Tuolumne...-.- 54 | oe | a | a eee eee | ee Ree | ae 
Ventura......-- 470 410 880 |} 2,542} 2,499 |) 5,041 233 104 337 22 25 47 
pee ei 169 176 345 985 a) ) ae ae ee eee Sees | See 
po ae 100 90 190 659 529 1,188 154 85 239 8 12 20 


Totel:....- 40,236 | 39,195 || 79,431 || 224,672 | 214,632 || 439,304 || 22,012 | 11,736 || 33,748 || 6,221 | 5,521 || 11,742 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


County 


a 
Contra Costa... 


Lasse 
Los Angeles --- 
Mad 


San Bernardino- 
San Diego-__..- 
San Francisco -- 
San J 


Fourteenth grade 

Full-time Part-time 
F Total M F Total 
23 i | 1 1 
"40 | 444 | 54) 35 || 89 
"95 || 3401) 4; 5 9 
3 | | ae gee 2| 
"910 | 412 | oa 15 || 23 | 
a: oe 7 aan: abana: samt. 
2,560 || 8,481 || 1,749 876 || 2,625 


Total, grades 13 and 14 

Full-time Part-time 
F Total |} M F Total 
400 915 91 249 340 
“522 || 1,546 || 219 | 235 || 454° 
~~ 366 || 1,108 || 51| 74|| 125 
aa aa | ry 5i| 26 
“340 || 1,113 || 53| 67 || 120 
ie | ak oe i 
8,772 || 25,192 || 5,522 | 4,610 || 10,132 


352} 195|| 547|| 44] 30]! 74/1 1,001) 616]! 1,707|| 112] 111|| 293 
216| 67{| 283|/ 23] 20/1 4311 'ss0| 305|| a185|] 1721 98\| 270 
694| 263|| 957|| 64| 68|| 132|| 2,280] 835 || s'124|| 283] 300] 682 
162|  71|| 233|| 23{| 19|| 4211 421] 197/| ‘618|| 108) 63\| 171 
22 si] 30 ]|.-..--- 2 2} 54) 41i| 95 2 3 5 
259| 87|| 346|| 17 7|| 24] 732] 9281]| 1013] 38] sil 56 
31] 14|| 45 |[.----- 5 5|| 249] 118|| '367|| 98] s2i| 110 

47| 25\| 72 7 8|} 15|| 380] 143|| 523|| 1,007| 78 || 1,085 
gaa. sl ae a) a i A ee ae: es: RR See aN 
oc | 46 || 115 |) a 4i; 13 || 842 | 183 || 1,025 || i7| 7 ao 31 
226 | 130|| 356 ||.......|------ 7 516| 315|| ‘831 ||.-.....|.-...- : cm 
217} 108|| 325|| 28 9|!~371| 603 | 359 || 962 | a | 9a] 179 
el en e......1.....1....8 | —. a1... .. 
eocccce| ccccccsd lcoccccd ecoccce| cccccce| le cccccedloocccce|] coccce Mi SetheUbcasecel sannesubeamens 
146| 60|| 206|} 10| 12|| 22/| 370] 164]] 543|| 32] 37/l 69 
 —a 4 38 || 114 || | ae 4, 5|| 230] 123 |! 353 || 9| i6|| 25 
11,030 | 4,899 || 15,929 || 2,188 | 1,271 || 3,459 || 33,042 | 16,635 || 49,677 || 8,409 | 6,792 || 15,201 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES, WITH PER CENTS OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE MARCH 31, 1953 


Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades 1 Increase or decrease between 
through 14, March 31, 1954 March 31, 1953 and March 31, 1954 
County 
Male Female Total Number Per cent 
66,765 64,325 131,090 10,344 at 
916 844 1,760 24 1.4 
7,136 6,740 13,876 783 6.0 
0 1, 46 2.5 
1,354 1,112 2,466 153 6.6 
40,300 37,924 78,224 5,171 a4 
1,311 1,323 A 12.4 
1,765 1,674 3,439 372 12.1 
34,649 32,310 66,959 3,657 5.8 
1,908 1,776 3,684 6.5 
9,052 8,590 17,642 1,631 10.2 
8,081 7,691 15,772 828 5.5 
1,274 1,169 2,443 151 6.6 
29,596 27,451 57,047 2,745 5.1 
ep ae eee 5,514 5,234 10,748 12 «ll 
We soo woceenee cscs 1,203 1,021 i 4.0 
EOL 2,280 2,017 4,297 127 3.0 
Los Angeles.......------ 419,353 395,596 814,949 60,139 8.0 
Mv anncaccenuaecse : 4,395 i — —.3 
ee ee 8,764 8,310 17,074 1,657 10.7 
je ae 390 53 6.8 
Mendocino. ...-.-.------ 5,024 4,623 9,647 742 8.3 
J OO eee 8,547 7,989 16,536 794 5.0 
EEA AIL 984 937 1, 137 ro | 
[OE ee ee 132 91 223 —25 —10.1 
PC, See 13,392 12,639 26,031 1,803 7.4 
a eR ene 4,464 4,021 8,485 964 12.8 
DOIN 5 Soe enescad 1,775 1,649 3,424 75 2.2 
CRNA occ cawcowesecan 29,877 27,677 57,554 7,039 13.9 
ee eerie 4,848 4,415 9,263 6.7 
OO re ee 1,442 1,324 2,766 74 2.7 
eee 20,935 19,485 40,420 2,956 7.9 
Sacramento...........-- 34,269 32,331 66,600 6,083 10.1 
San Beaite.............. 1,252 1,245 2,497 228 10.0 
San Bernardino---.------ 37,902 35,147 73,049 7,280 11.1 
SS Oe 59,569 56,073 115,642 10,969 10.5 
San Francisco_......---- 41,056 37,144 78,200 2,136 2.8 
ee 22,202 20,957 43,159 2,415 5.9 
San Luis Obispo--------- 5,716 5,361 11,077 —141 —1.3 
Gan Mateg: === .25-5...5 29,462 27,600 57,062 6,436 12.7 
Santa Barbara......----- 9,539 9,028 18,567 1, 6.0 
Santa Clara.........-.-- 37,405 34,570 71,975 9, 14.4 
Sante CH... << ..5-255- 5,928 5,550 11,478 824 a4 
PRE onsen ncdnosncss 5,377 4,881 10,258 830 8.8 
EE ec ss ease 316 281 597 83 16.1 
aT 3,652 3,284 6,936 372 5.7 
: En ceomat rs 12,242 11,056 23,298 684 3.0 
(a eae. 11,077 10,328 21,405 1,597 8.1 
i a 16,281 15,286 31,567 1,953 6.6 
3,134 3,049 6,183 405 7.0 
2,208 1,990 4,198 201 5.0 
556 509 1,065 113 11.9 
18,027 16,804 34,831 764 2.2 
1, 1265 2, 217 9.1 
13,566 12,634 26,200 2,261 9.4 
4,799 4,579 9,378 11.7 
3,227 ,949 6,176 383 6.6 
oC a er 1,118,773 1,049,589 2,168,362 160,810 8.0 
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TABLE 5 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 
— =< Po = Laved a ech =. 


County 


Male Female || Total Male Female || Total Male Female || Total 


San Diego........--- 337 153 | es SS: SEE: | He Ee oes 
ees Cee Beereeeee. | Senne: | ReneS Seren: | See: | eee HET | See 
San Joaquin........- |) See | | Sn Ses | Le | eee ee hes 
LOSS ee eee Bee | ee a a Eee ee eee See 


le se ta Rann cote 


tei ntact 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors 


Elementary Grades 7 and 8 in High school Junior college 
County schools junior high schools level level 
Male | Female) Total || Male | Female} Total |} Male | Female} Total |} Male | Female| Total 

Alameda. .....- 184 138 322 10 12 22 23 95 i) ||| ee See | ee 
pe Se See! | eee ee Sees | eeemce | eens Claes | Ree) Sens SRAM SESS 
SS EE EES S| Se Se | See See | ai CR abel 
eae 14 9 23 1 2 3 2 5 4 Se See 2S 
i SRS, Sees SER SSeeeee See Sams 7 3 | | 2 ae Sa 
OT eS Se | a | ee ee | Se Cee Kaen! eee NN Sey. JE erees 
Contra Costa... 59 53 112 9 8 17 6 9 | | RS SS Leaiatten 
DO SR SE Se | Sees | See Seen | eee | eee Seeks | eee | AS! Sas 
El Dorado... .- | | | Se ee | ee | eee 1 | | Se eee | ae 
Daas aad 81 74 155 10 ll 21 10 18 ; | Se See Soe 
eee Coes 5 | |) Sel Seeeeeeee | Coe | ceneeeeree 1 jp | eee eee See 
Humboldt._..-- 16 6 22 3) ee 5 1 1 || SES Eee | eee 
mperial....... ll 25 , ) a ee | eee eee sees eee) See eee See 
oe ee eee eee ee ee Se ee eee SRE OSes) es 
SES: 109 93 , | | AER RRS | Sear 56 16 | RS Ree! “eee 


San Bernardino.| 119 75 
San Diego._..-- 156 117 
San Francisco...} 442 336 
San Joaquin---- 30 24 
San Luis Obispo. 8 10 


anta Clara....} 115 99 
Santa Cruz....- 20 18 
Siete. 022... 67 48 
ee eae 1 | a ee ae eee Seen ee Sewers Seeeen A eee 
Siskiyou. ..... 7 eee ae ee Ee eee ee! Se ee Se 
Soe 33 20 53 3 3 6 3 2 |) ee ae eee 
Sonoma.......- 17 14 | 2 2 7 3 | | ee Se ere 
islaus_..... 33 23 | ee See eee 2 yi i | Se See Slee 
i” Se 1 ) || eee Sere Le 1 | | ee Seen ee menm 
Tehams........]......-|..----||---..-.]|-------|------4 pon 222-2 ----]--- 2-04] ------ 4 -------]--- 2-4] =----- 
BF oc cncdwnleowssectoccencdl becccncdbecedqslacaased pacacnciacasnelscscnesl basaed-lbencacd—neaeamelananeas 
J 65 37 | || RE) SN | re eel 40 52 | Se SER | Sey 
Tuolumne--.--- ) } ee | || ae Sal SOE | eee Saeeees | Hee Toe Sere ee 
Ventura........ 19 29 48 1 3 4 5 9 | ee Seeeeeee | See 
RS 4 1  ] eS See eee | eee 1 1] Sa See Se 
WOO Sconces 2 5 |) a ae ee ee eee eee ae ee Soe 


fo eee 3,776 | 2,996 || 6,772 188 175 363 748 907 |} 1,655 3 3 6 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 
Special!classes{forfmentally retarded minors 
County Elementary schools a High school level 
Male | Female || Total || Male | Female || Total || Male | Female || Total 


Le eee 


ramento......... 


ee 5 
) Seer 

eres . 

a 14/6 
32 40 


4 9 
Deas ; aor | 
ees \ ne 

27 67 


13,898 


ne Praca 


AS SRN ES actA Ae ne aN AINA i Bsc 1s 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special pupils in regular classes 


Compulsory continuation 
County High school level Junior college level 


Male Female || Total Male Female || Total Male Female || Total 


TABLE 5—Concluded 
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ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Classes for adults 


High school level 


Junior college level 


Total enrollment in 
special c 


Male Female || Total 


Male Female | Total 


Sacramento. .--.---- 


6,392 | 10,975 || 17,367 


85 65 150 
129 108 237 
667 876 || 1,543 
122 428 
me 55} 48 || 103 


3,413 | 2,963 
1,593 599 
73 545 
664] 1,111 
4 
1,274 | 2,386 
38 150 
396 773 
at 5| aif 34 
"702 | 63 5 || 1,337, 
520 734 
153 75 
eT 709 || 1,386 | 
71 141 
"459 | 773 || 1,232, 


1 1 2 
2,018 2,129 4,147 
117 268 385 
1,611 1,791 3,402 
121 232 
479 797 1,276 


95,145 | 169,244 || 264,389 


51,054 | 49,515 || 100,569 


172,801 | 235,498 |} 408,299 


ne 


ai i cnet Seat 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 


APPLICABLE 10 SCHOOLS 


LAURENCE D. KEARNEY, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon.] 


OPINIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Segregation of Pupils on the Basis of 
Race Denies Equal Protection of the Laws 

Segregation of children in public schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and other “tangible” factors may be 
equal, deprives the children of the minority group of equal educational 
opportunities, “Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” 
Consequently children of the colored race who are denied admission 
to schools attended by white children under state laws requiring or 
permitting segregation according to race are denied equal protection 
of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Because of the complexity in the formula- 
tion of decrees granting appropriate relief, specific decrees in the four 
cases involved await presentation of further argument. (Brown v. Board 
of Education of Topeka; Briggs v. Elliott; Davis v. County School Board 
of Prince Edward County, Va.; Gebhart v. Belton, 74 S. Ct. 686, 98 
L. ed. (advance page) 583.) 


Segregation of Pupils on the Basis of Race Deprives 
Some Pupils of Liberty Without Due Process of Law 

Racial segregation in the public schools of the District of Columbia 
is a denial of the due process of law guaranteed by the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. “Liberty under law extends to the full range 
of conduct which the individual is free to pursue, and it cannot be 
restricted except for a proper governmental objective. Segregation in 
public education is not reasonably related to any proper governmental 
objective, and thus it imposes on Negro children of the District of 
Columbia a burden that constitutes an arbitrary deprivation of their 
liberty in violation of the Due Process Clause.” (Bolling, et al., v. 
Sharpe, et al., 74S. Ct. 693, 98 L. ed. (advance page) 591.) 
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OPINIONS OF THE APPELLATE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SUPERIOR COURT, COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 


Constitutionality of California Compulsory Attendance Law 


Parents who neglect and refuse to send their children to a public 
school may be convicted under Education Code Section 16601, which 
requires each parent, guardian, or other person having control of any 
child between the age of 8 and 16, not specifically exempted, to send 
the child to the public full-time day school. It is within the competency 
of the state to make such a requirement and the contention of the 
parents that the section is unconstitutional in that it deprives the parents 
of the right to determine how and where their children may be edu- 
cated is not well founded. 

Although Education Code Section 16624 exempts children instructed 
in full-time private schools by persons capable of teaching and Section 
16625 exempts children who are being instructed by a private tutor if 
the tutor holds a valid state credential, there is no basis for the conten- 
tion by the parents that the statute discriminates against them and is 
unreasonable or arbitrary in that it does not require teachers in private 
schools to have a credential whereas it requires a private tutor or other 
person including the parent giving home instruction to have such a 
credential in order for the pupil to be exempt. The state could have 
refused to grant exemption to children being instructed at home by 
their parents or by a private tutor. It is, therefore, not unconstitutional 
to make such an exemption subject to conditions. Furthermore there 
is a reasonable ground for distinguishing between home instruction and 
private schools since supervision by the state of home instruction is 
more difficult than supervision by the state of private schools. In addi- 
tion teachers in private schools are under the direction of their school 
authorities. 

The contention that instruction at home is in fact a private school 
is not tenable since the statute expressly mentions both home instruc- 
tion and private schools and thus intends a distinction between them. 

The purpose of the statute is not satisfied even though the instruc- 
tion which the parents give to their children at home is as good or 
better than that obtainable in a public or private school. “While the 
ultimate object of the statute is the education of the child, means to 
assure the attainment of that end may be adopted by the state... . 
The state is entitled to establish a system whereby it can be known, 
by reasonable means, that the required teaching is being done.” (People 
v. Turner, 121 A.C.A. (Supp.) 707). 

Upon appeal of the foregoing case to the United States Supreme 
Court, review was denied by that court, leaving in force the decision 
of the Appellate Department of the Superior Court of the State of 


Net natn 


— 


> OTT ON A SE RIA 


eis Senta 4 Aha pet ON 
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California in and for the County of Los Angeles. (Turner v. People of 
the State of California, 74 S. Ct. 785). 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA DISTRICT COURTS OF APPEAL 


Contracts of School Board 


Where a school board advertises for bids for construction of a school 
building, takes evidence upon the question of whether or not the 
lowest bidder is a responsible bidder within the meaning of Education 
Code Section 18051, and finds that he is not a responsible bidder, the 
board need not reject all bids and advertise for new bids, but may 
award the contract to the lowest responsible bidder. In the absence of 
a charge of fraud, breach of faith, or abuse of discretion, the finding 
of the board is conclusive. (Raymond v. Fresno City Unified School 
District, 123 A.C.A. 701). 


Tort Liability of School District for Injury to Pupil 


As a matter of law a school district is not liable for damages for eye 
injuries suffered during the absence of the teacher by a 16-year-old 
pupil of a physical education class who, while wearing rimless glasses, 
was hit on the glasses by a tennis ball as he was running from a gym- 
nasium where he had been playing handball. The ball was thrown by a 
pupil to a third pupil engaged in a different game. All were experienced 
players and the pupil injured knew that there was some risk in wear- 
ing rimless glasses. The play was not inherently dangerous, and the 
danger which suddenly developed could not reasonably be said to have 
resulted from or been caused by the absence of the teacher. (Wright 
v. City of San Bernardino High School District, 121 A.C.A. 403). 


OPINION OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Limitation on Amounts Payable to Parents for Transporting 
Children to School Not Applicable in Certain Cases 

Education Code Section 16255, which limits the amount payable by 
a governing board of a school district to a parent for transporting a 
child to school, does not apply to the transportation of a child attending 
an emergency school, a physically handicapped child, or a mentally 
retarded child. In such cases a contract for the transportation of the 
child may be entered into with the parent or guardian, as if the parent 
or guardian were in no way related, and compensation therefor may 
be paid in an amount which is within the discretion of the county 
superintendent with respect to a pupil in an emergency school and 
the governing board with respect to a physically handicapped or men- 
tally retarded child. 
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Under Education Code Section 9841, emergency schools and trans- 
portation thereto are exclusively within the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent; hence Education Code Section 16255, which relates 
only to governing boards, has no bearing. 

With respect to physically handicapped children, special legislation, 
including Education Code Sections 9601, 9607, and 9607.5, requires the 
governing board to furnish transportation except when the child is 
able to walk to school and the school is no more than a mile from his 
residence; and even in the excepted instance the legislation authorizes 
the governing board to provide for his transportation. There are also 
special provisions in Chapter 11 of Division 4 of the Education Code 
relating to the transportation of mentally retarded minors. These special 
provisions were not meant to be controlled by the general provisions 
of Education Code Section 16255. (AGO 54-31; 23 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 163). 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


PRAISE FOR PATRIOTISM 


‘At the 1954 session of the California Legislature, Assemblyman 
Ernest R. Geddes of Claremont and thirty other assemblymen intro- 
duced a resolution—Assembly Concurrent Resolution 14—congratulating 
the school authorities and teachers of California for their work in the 
field of patriotism. The resolution commended them for the national 
recognition shown in the large proportion of awards granted to Cali- 
fornia schools by the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, pointing 
out that in the category of educational awards, California received 28 
(17 per cent) out of a total of 162 for the entire nation. 

The resolution also cited the California Teachers Association for 
devotion to American ideals in sponsoring and distributing the illus- 
trated booklet, Heritage of Freedom,' to the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1954 


The thirty-fourth annual observance of American Education Week 
has been announced for November 7 to 13, 1954, by its national spon- 
sors, the National Education Association, the American Legion, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 

The central theme for the 1954 observance, “Good Schools Are 
YOUR Responsibility,” is, in effect, a lesson assignment for every citi- 
zen. The daily topics chosen for this year also emphasize everyone’s 
personal responsibility for good schools: “Ideals To Live By,” “Teachers 
for Tomorrow,” “Investing in Good Schools,” “Working Together for 
Good Schools,” “Effective Citizenship,” “Teaching the Fundamentals 
Today,” and “How Good Are Your Schools?” 

Numerous publicity helps are available at nominal cost to reinforce 
the invitation extended by the nation’s schools to the public to visit 
classrooms and see the schools in action. These materials are described 
in an order folder which lists the prices of the various items and the 
discounts on quantity orders. Inquiries and orders may be addressed 
to American Education Week, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

1 Heritage Freedom. The False and the True, A Study of Contrasts. Copyright, 1953, by 


Wheelwright Lithographing Company, Salt Lake City. Sponsored and presented in California by 
California Teachers Association, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Pp. 20 (unnumbered), 
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GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY TELEVISION AWARD 


Upon recommendation of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism 
at the University of Georgia and the Peabody Advisory Board, and by 
authority of the Regents of the University System of Georgia, the 
George Foster Peabody Television Award was presented on April 14, 
1954, to “Mr. Wizard” (N.B.C.) as an outstanding television program 
for youth and children in 1953. The certificate characterizes this pro- 
gram as “discerning and socially useful, . . . not without educational 
value for adults, ... and a captivating example of how education 
can be made progressive without loss of fundamentals.” 

“Mr. Wizard” also received, for the second consecutive year, a first 
award from the Institute for Education by Radio-Television, Ohio State 
University. The citation reads: “For a creative, stimulating, well-pro- 
duced program, with appeal for all ages, on a subject in which there 
is need to interest young people in this technological era.” 

Now in its fourth year, “Mr. Wizard” is an educational public- 
service show on general science, sponsored by the Cereal Institute, Inc., 
of 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Albers Milling Com- 
pany of Los Angeles is one of the nine firms that are members of the 


Cereal Institute. 


SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH, 1955 


Science Clubs of America, an activity sponsored by Science Service, 
Incorporated, with headquarters at 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., has recently announced that the Fourteenth Annual Science 
Talent Search will be conducted in 1955, offering high school seniors 
the opportunity to win all-expense trips to Washington and compete 
for Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

Each entrant must plan and carry out an original scientific project 
and write a report about it, some 1,000 words in length. In December, 
1954, high school senior entrants must take a nation-wide examination 
as a test of their ability in science rather than their fund of information. 
They must also supply information about themselves to their science 
teachers to be sent in with their examination papers and reports. Forty 
contestants will be chosen for trips to the Science Talent Institute at 
Washington, and among them will be the winners of the $2,800 and 
$2,000 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships and the eight West- 
inghouse Scholarships of $400 each; and $3,000 more will be awarded 
at the discretion of the judges. Each of the forty boys and girls will, 
when in Washington, receive the Gold Emblem of Science Clubs of 


America. 
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In the past thirteen years, more than 3,700 students who have won 
Westinghouse scholarships have been offered additional scholarships 
from other agencies or institutions because of their standing in this 
competition. 

Science teachers who are sponsors of school clubs may send their 
names and permanent addresses to Science Clubs of America for free 
affiliatien and further communications about the Science Talent Search. 
Detailed rules and regulations for the 1955 contest will be available in 
September, 1954. A 46-page booklet, Thousands of Science Projects, 
listing titles of projects completed by contestants in recent years, is 
available from Science Clubs of America at 25 cents for a single copy, 
or ten copies for $1.00, prepaid. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 1954 SUMMER SESSIONS 


A list of 289 special features to be offered in college and university 
summer sessions in 1954 which may hold special interest for school 
personnel was included in California Schools for May, 1954 (pages 213 
to 249). Announcements of the following offerings were received too 
late to be included in May or June issues: 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES 
2036 Webster Street, Oakland 12, California 
Regular Summer Session: June 21 to July 30, 1954 
Fees: Tuition as noted 
Sister M. Rose Emmanuella, Dean 


August 2 to August 7—WorksHop IN TELEVISION, a special five-day workshop of 
practical value to educators, offered with the co-operation of local Bay Area 
stations. All expense fee, $20. James Haran, Instructor in Speech and Drama, 
graduate of Stanford N.B.C. Radio and Television Institute, will direct the 


workshop. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
2130 Fulton Street, San Francisco 17, California 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 4, 1954 
Fees: Tuition, $12 per unit; Registration and Library, $3 each 
Rev. Paul J. Harney, S.J., Director of the Summer Session 


June 28 to July 9—WorksHop IN THE ROLE oF THE ScHoot Liprary IN EpucaTIOoN 
(Educ. 299, 3 units, or Educ. 299.1, 4 units), to review the program of the 
school library, to evaluate its objectives, and to afford opportunity for teachers 
and librarians to exchange experiences and practices. Presentation and discus- 
sion, 9 to 12 daily, on the following topics: The Principal Looks at the Li- 
brary; The Contribution of the Library to Curriculum Development; The 
Library as a Teaching Department; Administrative Problems of the School 
Library; Book Selection Practices; Reading Guidance Through the Library; 
Physical Standards for School Libraries; and Evaluation Techniques. Seminars, 
1 to 4 daily, for participants interested in elementary school, junior high school, 
or senior high school. Workshop Director, Margaret V. Girdner, Director of 
the Bureau of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco Unified School District, 
assisted by 11 lecturers and consultants. 
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July 12 to July 23—WorksHop oN STRENGTHENING THE Basic SkiLts (2 units), for 
elementary and secondary teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Oppor- 
tunity for wt. ip work on the vital problems of strengthening the basic 
skills of normal and slow-learning pupils. Techniques for reaching the mind 
of the “handicapped” will be discussed in the areas of reading, spelling, writing, 
language and composition, arithmetic, social studies, and drawing. Emphasis 
on the education of the slow learner in the regular classroom where classes 
for atypical children are not provided. Fee, $27. Sessions daily, 1:30 to 4:00 

.m. Mrs. Cecelia Wagner, teacher of remedial subjects in San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District, will direct the workshop. 


ANTHOLOGIES OF POETRY AND ESSAYS 


The National High School Poetry Association, 3210 Selby Avenue, 
Los Angeles 34, California, has announced plans for publication of the 
following anthologies for the school year 1954-55. 


High School Poetry Anthologies, compiled by the National High School Poetry 
Association. Manuscripts are accepted from junior and senior high schools 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. The closing dates 
for contributions this year will be December 5 from all high schools for the 
fall semester of 1954, March 15 for denominational and private schools in the 
spring semester of 1955, and March 25 for public junior and senior high 
schools. In 1953 more than 500,000 manuscripts were received, of which 11,000 
were published in 27 different state and sectional anthologies representing 4,000 
high schools. 


Prose (Essay) Anthologies of manuscripts submitted in the Fifth Annual High 
School Essay Competition for high school students in grades 7 to 12, who are 
invited to submit essays limited to 150 words on any subject. Of the 500,000 
or more manuscripts received in 1953, about 3,500 were printed in eight 
regional books. 

Eleventh Annual Anthology of College Poetry, closing date for which is Novem- 
ber 5, 1954. About 650 of the 20,000 manuscripts received in 1953 were pub- 
lished. 

National Teachers Anthology of Poetry, closing date for which is January 1, 1955. 
About 8,000 manuscripts were received in 1953 and of these about 400 were 
published in a book of 425 pages. 


Inquiries may be addressed to D. Hartman, editor. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Basic List of California Occupations. A Research Project Prepared by John 
Allan Smith and Alfred S. Lewerenz. Vocational Guidance Series XXIV, Evalu- 
ation and Research Section. Publication No. SC-482, authorized by the Division 
of Instructional Services. Los Angeles 12: Los Angeles City School Districts, 
1954 (provisional edition). Pp. 82 (reproduced from typewritten copy). 

Cronsacu, Lee J. Educational Psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
(383 Madison Ave.) 1954. Pp. xxviii + 628. 

Civil Defense and Atomic Warfare—A Selected Reading List. Publication H-25-1. 
Prepared by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Washington 25: Federal Civil Defense Administration, 1953. 
Pp. iv + 48. $0.25.° 

Good and Bad School Plants in the United States, As Revealed by a Nationwide 
School Facilities Survey. Prepared by James L. Taylor, Specialist in Planning 
School Buildings, assisted by James Woofter and other staff members of the 
School Housing Section, Division of State and Local School Systems. Special 
Publication No. 2. Washington 25: Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1954. Pp. vi + 78. $0.50.* 


Growing in Human Relations: Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Curriculum-Guid- 
ance Conference of the Division of Curriculum Development, City of New York, 
May 6, 1953. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Division of Curriculum Development, Board 
of Education of the City of New York (110 Livingston St.), [1954]. Pp. 46. 


How Can We Advertise School Needs?—A Guide to Localize Better Schools Mate- 
rials. Working Guide No. 3a. New York 36: National Citizens Commission for 
Public Schools (2 West 45th St.), May, 1954. Pp. 44. 

Industrial Arts for Grades 7, 8, and 9. Course of Study and Syllabi Outline. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin 1953-54 Series, Number 3 (A revision of Curriculum Bulletin 
1942-43 Series, Number 11). Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Board of Education of the City 
of New York (110 Livingston St.), 1953. Pp. x + 46. 

Krnper, James S., and McCuusxy, F. Dean. The Audio-Visual Reader. Drawings 
by Bruce McIntyre. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1954. Pp. xiv 
+ 382. $5.75. 

Mathematics 10-11-12: An Integrated Sequence for the Senior High School Grades. 
Albany, N. Y.: Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development, The State Edu- 
cation Department, 1954. Pp. 88. 

Our Public Schools, Part 1I-The Summer High Schools. Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, The City of New York, 1952-53. Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of C. Frederick Pertsch, Associate Superintendent, by Bernard E. Donovan, 
Divisional Administrative Assistant and Co-ordinator, Summer Day High Schools. 
[Brooklyn, N. Y.: High School Division, Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1953.] Pp. vi + 22. 

Our Public Schools: Part alee say 4 Our Schools. Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, The City of New York, 1952-53. Prepared by Philip Epstein, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools Supplies, under the direction of Louis J. 
Cook, Superintendent of School Supplies. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Bureau of Supplies, 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 1953. Pp. vi + 22. 


Ew ae by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
> 7 « 
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SuLLIVAN, DorotHea F. How to Attend a Conference: Tips on How to Get More 
Out of All Kinds of Conferences. A volume in the Leadership Library. New 
York 7: Association Press (291 Broadway), 1954. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


Teaching Today’s Youth: For Parent Understanding of Their High Schools, Grades 
7 Through 12. A project sponsored by the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in co-operation with California Association of School Administrators, 
California, State Department of Education, and California Teachers Association. 
Los Angeles 7: California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. (322 West 21st 
St.), 1954. Pp. viii + 76. $0.40. 
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